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A Word from the Editor 


“And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays.” 


June days are lazy days; June days are dreamy days. 
School is out, and for a time we like to get away from study, 
into the land of fairy tales and make-believe. The boys and 
the girls who like myths and old, romantic tales will enjoy 
Lenore M. McCulloch’s new serial, “The Blue Feather.” 

Some of us never admit it, but deep in our hearts we 
know that we should like to believe in fairies. Hattie Moore 
Nicholls, in her story, “Fairies That Live in Our Hearts,” 
introduces us to fairies that really and truly live. 

Before gasoline engines became so commonly used in the 
United States, many of our farmers used windmills to pump 
water. Many still use them. In “Peeps at Other Lands,” 
Caroline Mabry pictures some interesting types of windmills 
used in foreign countries. 

June days are lazy days, but they are also good days for 
working. Kegs finds himself out of tune with work this month, 
and in trying to put himself in tune he puts himself into a 
corner. If balmy breezes and soft, warm sunshine should 
give you a lazy feeling, be sure to read “Kegs Is Cornered.” 


With love 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following-named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity: Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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Blanche Sage Haseltine 


Last night before 1 bowed my head. 
To say a prayer beside my bed, 

I saw outside the window screen 

A climbing vine dressed all in green. 


This morning I| looked out to see 

The catbird in our maple tree, 

And was surprised—that climbing vine 
Had on a dress as pink as mine. 
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Blue 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Those of you who read “The Gift of the Golden Voice,” 
will enjoy reading this story, which was written for you by the same 
author. Of course we all understand that these stories are not based 
on fact. By that we mean that there is no such land as the one spoken 
of here, and there never were such birds. However, Josef and Justin 
go through some very interesting experiences. There are no magic blue 
feathers, but we all can have the “clean hands and the pure heart” re- 
quired of the one who was to wear the blue feather. ) 


Part I 


It is said that long, long ago, before 
ever there were records kept of time or 
events, when history was handed down 
by word of mouth, from father to son, 
and repeated down the ages, there lived 
on the mountain peaks of a far-away 
land a flock of birds so beautiful as to 
surpass description. These birds made 
their nests amid the rough crags of the 
mountain tops, and circled through the 
air like flashes of sapphire, silver, and 
gold, with the lightness of a drifting 
breeze. To the beauty of their color was 
added the beauty of their voices. Their 
songs were like the notes of a harp, so 
rich and sweet that those who heard 
and did not know whence they came said 
that they must be the songs of angels. 
Because these lovely birds sang so beau- 
tifully the people called them the song 
birds of heaven. 

The older folk told the story of the 
birds to their children and their chil- 
dren’s children, and so the story came 
down the years, till long after all the 
birds were gone. A younger generation 
that did not believe in fairy folk said 
surely no such birds had ever been, but 
were a myth, a fancy, dreamed by the 
people of long ago. However, the story 


must have been true, for one day a 
young knight, while crossing one of the 
mountains in search of adventure, found 
a feather so beautiful that it could have 
come only from the wing of one of the 
song birds of heaven. It was blue as a 
sapphire, and was overlaid with mark- 
ings of silver and gold. The young 
knight fastened the feather in the brim 
of his hat and wore it proudly away. 

Now the young knight was very noble, 
kind, and loving, and this fact may ex- 
plain why he had eyes to see the blue 
feather when it lay in his path; for 
surely many others had gone that way 
without seeing it. From the day that he 
found the blue feather all things pros- 
pered for him. His fame spread far and 
wide. He built-a beautiful castle and 
called it “The House of the Blue 
Feather.” From generation to genera- 
tion in the knight’s family, the feather 
was handed down to the eldest son, as a 
treasured possession. 

At last there grew up an eldest son 
who was very unlike the good knight. 
He was selfish and unkind. During his 
time the blue feather faded and drooped. 
Finally it disappeared. No one knew 
what had become of it; but the fortune 
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of the family was swept away, and the 
beautiful castle stood neglected. It was 
still called “The House of the Blue 
Feather,” and great-great-great-great- 
grandsons of the good knight still lived 
there; but they, too, came to look on the 


va 
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before a blazing fire in the big kitchen, 
toasting apples on the hearth. The 
kitchen was in the rear wing of The 
House of the Blue Feather, and was liv- 
ing room as well as kitchen for the fam- 
ily. During the years of failing fortune 
broken windows 
and sagging doors 
marked the pas- 
sage of time. One 
by one the big 
rooms had _ been 
closed as the fam- 
ily had moved 
back, till at last 
only the kitchen 
and some upper 
chambers re- 
mained use. 
Heavy brown 
rafters crossed 
the ceiling ; dishes 
ow) of pewter and 
china shone from 

the old side- 


A young knight found a feather so beautiful that it could have come oards; and the 


only from the wing of a song bird of heaven. 


story as a legend of the long ago—all ex- 
cept Anton, the grandfather of Josef 
and Justin. Anton, in his turn, was 
many times the great-grandson of the 
good knight. Anton was wise with the 
wisdom that comes with much thought 
and many years of experience. Often 
he told his grandsons the story of the 
blue feather, and often he said that some 
day it would be found again. 

The elder of the two boys was Josef, 
the younger was Justin. They were so 
alike that strangers never really knew 
which was Josef and which was Justin. 
Their eyes were blue and their hair 
golden, and they stood straight and slim 
and tall; but there the likeness ceased. 
Josef was ambitious for material things, 
reckless and headstrong. Justin was 
thoughtful, quiet, gentle, and loving. 

One winter evening the brothers sat 


glow of the blaz- 
ing fire made the kitchen a warm and 
homelike place. 

The firelight shone on the two boys on 
the hearthrug, on the mother at her 
spinning wheel, and on the grandfather 
sitting in his easy chair in the chimney 
corner. While the fire blazed and 
crackled they spoke of many 
things: the cold, the storm that had 
passed, the work that must be done on 
the morrow, and of the blue feather. 

“Of course it is only a story,” said 
Josef. “There could never have been 
such birds. There could never have been 
such a feather.” 

“Then how,” asked his grandfather, 
“did this place get its name, ‘The House 
of the Blue Feather’? Why is the feather 
on the crest carved over the mantel in 
the great hall? There was a blue feather, 
my boy, and some day some one who is 
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worthy will find it. But it can be found 
or worn only by one who is worthy. In 
the hands of the unworthy it would 
droop and fade.” 

“I wish that I might find it,” said 
Justin, looking thoughtfully into the fire. 

“You may. Who can tell?” replied his 
grandfather with a smile. 

“Or I!” cried Josef. “They say suc- 
cess follows the blue feather. It has 
been long since success came to this 
house.” 

“It depends on what success means to 
you,” smiled the grandfather as his eyes 
eagerly searched his grandson’s up- 
turned face. 

“What could success mean but riches 
and honor?” returned Josef with an im- 
patient toss of his head. 

“Riches and honor are good things, 
yes,” returned Anton, “but they are only 
the signs following the success that is 
lasting and true. True success satisfies 
the heart and brings peace.” 

“Where should 
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thinking,” cried the very practical Josef. 

“What do you say, Brother,” asked 
Justin turning to Josef, “shall we make 
the search?” 


“Wait till the coming of spring,” said 
Josef, “and I will go with you. Of course 
it will be a wild goose chase, as far as 
the blue feather is concerned, but it 
will be a grand adventure, and I shall 
like that more than anything I can think 
of.” 

So it was agreed; and during the long 
winter months they talked of and 
planned the journey. Justin read all 
the family records of the blue feather 
and had many a quiet talk with his 
grandfather, while Josef laughed and 
joked in high spirits, and declared that 
if the blue feather should be there, he 
would be the one to find it. 

“Justin is such a dreamer, he will 
have his head in the air watching the 
moon or the sun. He will forget to 


one look for the blue 
feather, Grandfa- 
ther?” asked Justin. 

“On the highest 


mountain peak, 


above the clouds. 


There it was first 
found; there it will 


be found again.” 


“What must one 
do? How should 
one prepare for such 
a search?” asked 
Justin. 

“Surely, one that ~ 
‘hath clean hands ’ | 
and a pure heart’ is # 
prepared,” said the 
grandfather. 


BE. STOUT 


Ser" / 


| 


The boys sat before a blazing fire in the big kitchen. 


“Plenty of food and warm clothing search for the blue feather,” Josef teased. 


and a good, stout alpenstock would be 
the best preparation, to my way of 


But Justin only smiled. 
(To be continued) 
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Fairies Cohat hive in Our Hearts 


By HATTIE MOORE NICHOLLS 


Nearly every fairy story begins like 
this: “Once upon a time——” We like 
to read stories that begin with these 
words, for they make us think of things 
that happened long, long ago. 

But this story is about a modern little 
girl who lives in a big city where nobody 
believes in fairies. Her name is Bar- 
bara, and she is eight years old. 

In the beginning of the story even 
Barbara does not believe in fairies, but 
she would like to believe in them. She 
has a friend named Sue who firmly 
believes in fairies. Sue lives in a little 
town just at the edge of the city. 

Sometimes Barbara and her mother 
go to visit Sue and her parents. Bar- 
bara loves to go there, for it is very 
beautiful in the little town. There are 
no huge office buildings, no apartment 
houses, no jostling crowds, no harsh 
noises. The house where Sue lives is 
made of wood and paifted with shiny 
white paint. Barbara can almost see 
her face in the painted boards—they 
are so shiny. 

Now the story begins. 

It was early in the morning. Barbara 
had awakened early, for she and her 
mother intended to visit in the little 
town that day. Barbara stood at a 
window with her face pressed against 
the glass. It was raining hard outside. 
Great sheets of rain were beating 
against the window. 

“Mother,” said Barbara, turning 
away from the window, “why does it 
always rain when we plan to visit at 
Sue’s house?” 

“Why, Barbara dear, it doesn’t al- 
ways rain. We have visited Sue many 
times on bright, sunny days,” the 
mother replied. 


“Well, it has rained twice when we 
have planned to go,” persisted Barbara. 
For a few minutes the room was very 
still, then Barbara suddenly asked: 
“Mother, do you believe in fairies?’ 
“T hardly know whether I believe in 
them or not,” her mother answered. 

“T mean real, live ones,” continued 
Barbara, “the kind that we read about 
in stories. Sue believes in them. She 
says that she sees them sometimes in 
the rose garden that grows beside her 
little white house. O Mother, isn’t it 
the loveliest garden, with its pink and 
yellow and white roses!” 

Barbara followed her mother about 
the house, chattering about fairies and 
gardens and the little white house where 
Sue lived. Then she asked again: 

“Mother, do you think Sue sees real, 
live fairies, or does she just imagine 
that she sees them?” 

Barbara was a little girl who be- 
lieved only in the things that she could 
see and touch and hear. She often 
wished that she could really believe in 
the little creatures about which her 
friend told her. 

Barbara’s mother stopped the work 
that she was doing and sat down beside 
a cosy fire that was burning pleasantly 
in the living room fireplace. 

“Come, sit here for a while, and we 
will talk about fairies,” she said to 
Barbara. 

Barbara went to her mother and sat 
down on the floor, in front of the cheer- 
ful fire. 

“Barbara dear,” her mother began, 
“for ages people have written stories 
about fairies. Some of the writers have 
not pretended to believe the things that 
they have written. They have written 
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to amuse little girls like you, who would 
like to believe in fairies, and little girls 
like Sue, who says that she sees fairies. 
There have been others, though, who 
have written really serious stories about 
fairies—nature spirits, they have called 
them.” 

“It is easy to believe in things that 
we can see and use,” interrupted Bar- 
bara, “things like automobiles and tele- 
phones and street cars.” 

“Indeed it is,” responded Barbara’s 
mother. “But we also believe in many 
other things that we cannot see at all. 
There is love, for instance. It is one 
of the most real things, but we cannot 
see it, we can see only the results of it. 
And think of the, knowledge that you 
are packing away in your little mind 
while you are in school. That knowledge 
is very real, and you will use it always. 
It is much more real than automobiles 
and telephones and street cars. You will 
have it long after our car has fallen to 
pieces. All of the good qualities that 
you are learning to use each day are 


“Come, sit here for a while, and we will 
talk about fairies,” she said to Barbara. 
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very real and they are lasting.” 

“What’s a quality?” Barbara asked 
promptly. 

“The things that we have just been 
talking about are qualities,” replied 
her mother. “Love is a very beautiful 
quality. Wisdom is a quality. So is 
patience.” 

“Why, of course, | know what a 
quality is,” said Barbara. “When I pass 
in front of some one and say ‘Excuse 
me,’ that’s politeness. When Sarah 
Brown helped the new girl in our class 
to get acquainted with all the others, 
that was kindness. Kindness is a lovely 
quality, isn’t it, Mother? 

“Mother,” asked Barbara eagerly, 
without waiting for an answer to her 
question, “are qualities fairies?” 

“We may call them fairies,” answered 
her mother laughingly. 

“Oh, they surely must be,” said Bar- 
bara, “for we cannot see them, and yet 
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they are real. I’m going to look for 
good qualities all day. lLet’s make a 
game of it. It will be more fun than 
going to Sue’s house—just as much, at 
least.” 

“Let’s do,” said her mother. “When 
we find a good quality we can imagine 
that it is a fairy dressed in lovely gar- 
ments.” 

Just then the doorbell rang and Bar- 
bara’s mother went to the door to see 
who was there. It was a man who had 
come on business and he seemed very 
cross and surly; but after a few 
moments the matter was settled pleas- 
antly. 

“How gracious you were to that gruff 
man!” Aunt Mary said as she came 
into the room. 

“That’s the name of it,” Barbara 
fairly shouted. ‘“Graciousness is a beau- 
tiful quality, isn’t it, 
Mother? Only, I shouldn’t 
shout, for that isn’t being 
thoughtful of others,” she 
added more quietly. 

“Mother,” she said a lit- 
tle later, “I am going to 
call graciousness the queen 
of the fairies.” 

“That would be lovely,” 
said her mother, “for 
graciousness is indeed a 
queenly quality.” 

As the day passed, Bar- 
bara found many lovely 
qualities. She tried to find 
the right name for each one, 
and in her thoughts she pic- 
tured each one as a lovely 
fairy dressed in beautiful 
garments. She did little 
things about the house to ~~) 
help her mother. 

“That quality is service,” 
said her mother. “You 
should add service to your 
fairy band. If we do things 


“IT am going to call 
graciousness the queen 
of the fairies.” 
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because we have to do them or because 
we think we should, that is drudgery. 
When we do things because we love to 
help, that is service.” 

Once Barbara’s mother asked her to 
do something that she did not want to 
do. 

“You must be obedient,” said her 
mother, “for obedience is one of the 
good fairies.” When Barbara thought 
of obedience as one of the fairies, it 
was much easier to do just what Mother 
wished. 

After a while Barbara’s father came 
home to lunch. “How cheerful my 
little girl is on this rainy day!” he said. 

“Cheerfulness,” cried Barbara, “that’s 
one.” 

“One what?” inquired her father. 

“Oh, I forgot,” replied Barbara. “You 
don’t know about this game.” 

“No, I don’t,” said her 
father. “It seems to be a 
new one; but if it makes 
you so happy and sweet, | 
hope that you will play it 
often.” 

“Two more,” Barbara 
laughed, “two more, Daddy, 
happiness and sweetness.” 
Then she eagerly explained 
the new game to Daddy. 

During the afternoon the 
rain stopped falling and the 
sun began to shine brightly. 

“It is too late to go to 
Sue’s,” said Barbara’s 
mother, “but we can go to 
the park and have a lovely 
afternoon.” 

Barbara danced about in 
the park, and she heard 
some one say, “How joyous 
that little girl is!” 

“Joy is one of the fairies, 
isn’t it?” asked Barbara. 

replied her 
mother, “joy and peace are 
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beautiful fairies, and this park 
is a good place to come to 
find them.” 

“T don’t know what peace is,” 
said Barbara. “Is it the opposite 
of joy?” 

“By no means. Peace and joy 
are sister fairies,” replied her 
mother. 

In the evening Barbara sat in 
the living room with her mother 


and father and thought what a lovely 
day it had been. Soft strains of music 
were coming from the radio. Barbara 
fancied she could see gentle fairies float- 
ing in the room. She told her mother 
about them and asked: “What do you 
think their names are?” 

“1 think they are the harmony 
fairies,” said her mother. “Harmony 
comes from musical instruments when 
every note is played at the right time— 
when every sound fits into the right 
place in the musical pattern. Some- 
times people speak of harmony in a 
home or a schoolroom. It means exactly 
the same thing, only the harmony comes 
from our hearts just as musical notes 
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“We are real, live fairies. Our homes 
are in Barbara’s heart, and in the hearts 
of all good children.” 


come from musical instruments.” 

When Barbara went to sleep that 
night she dreamed about real, live 
fairies. They were dressed in fluffy 
garments of delicate colors. Each fairy 
had a golden band on her cap, and on 
each band was written a name. There 
were love, harmony, cheerfulness, and 
many other names. They sang to her, 
and she thought she heard these words 
in their song: “We are real, live fairies. 
Our homes are in Barbara’s heart, and 
in the hearts of all good children.” 


Table Blessing 


By 1.0.5. 


God’s love will never fail to give 
The life and bread by which we live. 
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THINGS I LOVE 
By Lida Keck-Wiggins 


I love all little things whose wings 
Go flashing through the air: 
They seem like friends the good God 
sends 
His children everywhere. | 


I love see the busy bee 
Into a blossom slip. 
| I wait about till he comes out 


With honey all a-drip. 


I love to hear the songs of cheer 
From birds that come and go, 

For that's the best and merriest 
Of music that I know. 


I love the shy, bright butterfly 
A-swinging on a stem. 
He spends such hours among the 
flowers, 


He looks like one of them. 


I love all little things whose wings 
Go flashing through the air. ; 
They make me feel that I should kneel 


And say a “Thank You” prayer. 
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Lucy's Gift 
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By “M’”’ 


“Oh, Mother!” sang Lucy, “the nicest 
thing has happened. Teacher said—she 
said I am a really good reader. She said, 
Mother, she likes to hear me read be- 
cause I pronounce all my words right— 
clearly, Mother, and—and my voice is 
pleasant!” Lucy looked up at her 
mother with a happy face. 

Mrs. Webster was pouring milk into 
the glasses for lunch. 

“It was dear of Miss Armstrong to 
tell you such nice things,” she said. 

“She’s lovely, Mother. She never told 
me anything nice like that before, 
though. She caught up with me on the 
way home. And that made another 
birthday gift—the best of all.” Lucy 
looked up inquiringly this time. 

“Your voice is a gift that God gave 
you when you were born, but it seems 
like a new gift on this birthday because 
you’ve only just found out what a beau- 
tiful gift it is.” 

“Miss Armstrong said she would like 
me to recite at the church concert. She’s 


going to speak to you about it. May I, 
Mother?” 

“Do you want to?” 

“Oh, yes! Imagine, Mother!” 

Mrs. Webster laughed. 

“Of course such small beginnings 
have led to wonderful futures, Lucy. I 
hope this experience will lead to some- 
thing fine and good,” she said. 

“Oh,” said Lucy, “I’m very happy, 
Mother.” 

The night of the concert arrived at 
last. Lucy, in a new pale blue dress, 
stood on the platform in the church hall 
and recited to a large audience. She 
was a success. People clapped loudly and 
long, especially some older people in the 
front rows. Lucy’s voice was very 
clear and sweet. Her mother and her 
father had always been particular that 
she should speak carefully, and she 
looked dainty in her blue dress, white 
socks, and white shoes. 

She was very happy that night. 

“T was a success, wasn’t I, Mother?’ 

she asked as_ her 


mother came in to 
turn off the light. 

Mrs. Webster sat 
down on Lucy’s bed. 

“You used your 
gift,’’ she _ said 
softly. 

ett, 
Mother?” 

“God’s gift, you 
know, dear — your 
voice.” 

“It was my gift, 
too, Mother. Il 
worked hard for the 
concert. The money 
v=! is to be used to dec- 
orate the hall, and 
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Mrs. Bevan said I 
had helped.” 

you did, 
sweet. God wants 
you to use your 
gift that way, 
and in other ways 
also, where there 
won’t be such re- 
wards as you re- 
ceived tonight. 
How should you 
like to read to 
Mrs. Turner 
sometimes, Lucy? 
She can’t see to 
read any more.” 

“Well, I haven’t 
much time. You 
see, Mother, Miss 
Armstrong says 
now that people 


to help Mrs. 
Sprague too; he 
was going to dis- 
tribute the pro- 
grams and help in 
other ways. 
When Lucy 
stood on the small 
platform by the 
grand piano she 
could see Edgar 
just outside Mrs. 
Sprague’s recep- 
tion room. She 
felt sure that he 
was comparing 
her with his 
cousin in New 
York, and laugh- 
ing at her. Well, 
when the people 
clapped and en- 


know I can recite 
I shall be asked 
again, and I’d 
better learn some 
more pieces. And 
Mrs. Turner lives 
away out.” 

“I know she does. Think it over, 
darling, but don’t forget that your voice 
is God’s birthday gift to you, a talent, to 
be used in the best ways.” Then Mrs. 
Webster kissed her daughter and said 
good night. 

Lucy snuggled down and went to 
sleep, and forgot her success and Miss 
Armstrong and the nice things people 
had said to her. 

Not long after the concert Mrs. 
Sprague asked Lucy’s mother if Lucy 
might recite at an entertainment she 
was to give at her home. Lucy was ex- 
cited when her mother told her. She 
talked much about the entertainment. 
Edgar Truett said he would like to hear 
the girl who could recite better than his 
cousin in New York. Edgar was going 


She hoped she was not going to cry before all 
those people. 


cored her he 
would know that 
she could do 
something too. 
Lucy’s mother 
was there some- 
where, but there were so many plants 
and flowers about that Lucy could not 
see her. She began to recite. She had 
not gone very far, however, when she 
stopped. She could not remember what 
came next. Her lips began to tremble; 
she hoped she was not going to cry be- 
fore all those people. She had forgotten 
the whole thing. Then she heard some 
one prompting. She thought it must be 
her mother; but it was no use, she could 
not goon. Some one near the piano sat 
down and began to play softly. Lucy 
soon realized that her mother was near, 
and that she was prompting her loudly, 
under cover of the music. All at once 
Lucy remembered everything, and 
started again. There were smiles all 
over the large reception room. Every 
(Please turn to page 20) 
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ie | Peeps at Other Lands 


WINDMILLS 
By CAROLINE MABRY 


Every child knows that there are 

a ‘a many windmills in Holland. A windmill 
4 is as much a part of a Dutch landscape 
as the land itself. The windmills are 


A Dutch windmill. 
round and squatty, with wide wings 
or arms on which is stretched a canvas 
covering. This may be folded back, or 
let out with cords, to catch the wind. 
The Dutch are a thrifty people, and 
; they build their mills to turn to the 
4 best advantage. Some of the mill houses 
1 are on pivots and have wooden handles, 

so that the mills themselves may be 

turned. If the wind changes from north 
to northeast, the 
farmer turns 
his mill to catch 
the wind, so that 
the mill never 
stops grinding 
while the farmer 
needs its help. 
Inside the mill 
are two heavy 
round stones 
which turn as 
the arms turn. 


A Holland maid with These stones 
tulips. grind the farm- 


er’s grain. When he wants to stop the 
mill, he pulls a long cord that hangs 
down inside the mill, and fastens the 
cord to a peg. 

The Dutch windmills overlook a flat 
country, through which extend many 
canals. Cows graze in the fields, 
which have few fences. The canals 
border the fields, and serve to keep 
the cows at home. Where a wooden 
footbridge crosses a canal, a gate is 
built, so that the cows cannot cross 
the bridge. These gates look very 
queer to a stranger, for he wonders 
at first why a farmer would build a 
single gate to his field when he has no 
fence around it. The stranger under- 
stands when he sees the canal filled 

with water. 

In the spring Holland is gay with 
tulips. Tulip bulbs from Holland are 
shipped all over 
the world, to 
brighten many 
gardens. Dutch 
girls with big 
baskets” slung 
acrosstheir 
shoulders sell tu- 
lips, and high 
above their white- 
winged caps the 
arms of the wind- 
mills may be seen 
fanning the air. 

The windmills of Belgium are built 
high from the ground, and usually a 
flight of steps leads up to them. Their 
arms are not high in the air, for Bel- 
gium, like Holland, is a flat country. 
There is little to break the wind and 
keep it away from the mills, which look 
like little fat boys waving long arms to 


A Belgian windmill. 
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one another across the beautiful, flat, 
green fields. 

There is a section of France that has 
as many windmills as Holland has. This 
is beautiful Brittany. A child riding 
through Brittany sees windmills every- 
where. The men who own them wear 
black velvet jackets and broadbrimmed 
black velvet hats. Each hat is trimmed 
with a big silver buckle and has stream- 
ers hanging off the back. To see men 
so dressed working in the fields makes 
a child wonder if they have not made 
a mistake and gone about their work in 
their best Sunday clothes. 

All the women wear lace caps. And 
such beautiful caps they are! Some of 
them have wings starched so stiffly that 
they stand out as straight as the wind- 
mill wings. Some of the caps are frilled 
about the face; 
others have long, 
white streamers 
in the back. These 
caps are a part of 
the beautiful pic- 
ture that Brittany 
makes. 

The windmills 
of Brittany have 

=F unusual arms in 
Two little maids of that they can be 
Brittany. folded when the 
windmills are not running. A mill that 
is not running has its arms folded to- 
gether. This is the way the farmer 
stops his mill. The arms when at rest 
look like long, slender poles. When the 
farmer wants his mill to turn, he un- 
folds the arms, which spread wide and 
catch the wind; then the mill begins to 
turn. 

Spanish windmills have been made 
famous through the story of Don 
Quixote. He was a tall, thin man who 
made a comic figure because he went 
about Spain playing the part of a knight. 
When he saw a windmill, he imagined 
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A windmill of Brittany. 


that it was a giant whom he must drive 
from the country. He charged against 
the windmill with the result that he 
bumped his head, but the windmill 
never moved except to wave its arms 
at him. A short, fat man, named Sancho 
Panza, went with Don Quixote, and they 
made a very funny-looking pair. 

The central part of Spain is a dry 
table-land, where there is little rain in 
summer, and where the winds sweep 
north or south. Windmills, therefore, 
are very useful for pumping water, and 
the farmers are often dependent upon 
them. When the Spanish windmills are 
turning they seem to be the busiest 
things in Spain. 


Spanish windmill and Don 
Quixote 
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An Indian Costume 


By MABEL ERIE BROWN 


Every little girl, at some time or an- 
other, has wanted an Indian suit. Im- 
agine the fun it would be to dress up in 
an Indian costume and play that you are 
a little Indian princess who lives in a 
wigwam! 

There are two very nice things about 
the Indian costume shown here. Very 
nice thing number one is that the mate- 
rial is not at all expensive. Very nice 
thing number two is that the suit is easy 


inches Wide 
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. Figure 1 


to make. In fact, it is so simple to make 
that even a little girl seven years old can 
make it. Although making the costume 
may look hard, you will be surprised 
to learn how easy it really is. I will tell 
you how to do it. 

The material of which the Indian cos- 
tume is made is called cambric. It costs 
about fifteen cents a yard. The color 
should be a rich brown, like the 
leaves of the trees in autumn. A 
girl ten years old will need two 
and two thirds yards. Of course 


= if you are short for your age you 


may need less than two and two 
thirds yards of material, or if 
you are tall for your age you 
may need a little more than that, 
for the tunic should come down 
to the knees. 

The cambric is 27 inches wide. 
Measure off a piece 56 inches 
long; fold it together so that you 
have a double piece 28 inches 
long. This will make the tunic. 
Lay the folded material flat on a 
table, as shown in figure 1. The 
folded end is the top. 

Now fold it again, the long 
way, as shown in figure 2. Your 


inches wide and 28 inches in 
length. At the folded corner cut 
out a quarter of a circle, for the 


| i folded piece will now be 1314 
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neck. The hole should be big enough to 
go over your head, but be very careful 
to avoid cutting it too large. 

Now on the selvage side measure 
down from the top fold 9 inches. Here 
cut straight into the material 4 inches, 
then turn and cut a diagonal line to the 
bottom. This is the side seam. 

Unfold once, and you will see that it 
looks similar to the butterfly pattern 
your mother may have used for your 
nighties. 

The thing to do next is to sew up the 
side seams. Thread a needle with some 
cotton thread of the same color as the 
cambric. To save your finger from be- 
ing pricked, I hope you will use a thim- 
ble. Sew carefully, making neat little 
stitches, and taking care to make the 
seam deep enough so that it will not pull 
out. At the end of the seam fasten the 
thread securely. Of course you must 
turn it wrong side out to sew it, so that 
the seam will be on the under side. 

When you have sewed it up, turn it 
right side out. If Mother has some 
handy, take a piece of bias tape (any 

a color will do, 


Fold but red looks 


very pretty), 
and sew the 
tape around 
the neck. Then 
turn the tape 
over the seam 
and sew it 
down again. 
This is called 
binding. If you 
prefer you may 
finish the neck 
with a tiny 
hem, but bind- 
ing with bias 
tape makes a 
much stronger 
finish. 

After you 
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Figure 2 
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Figure 8 


have finished all this, the real fun comes. 

The decorations on the tunic are real 
Indian symbols. For these use bright- 
colored crayons. Lay the tunic flat on a 
table and simply mark the symbols on it 
with your crayons, just as you would 
draw them on paper. Use bright colors, 
and press hard to make the designs 
vivid. These are the meanings of the 
symbols: The three crosses with double 
underline mean village; section of a 
black disc means night; circle means no; 
single cross, yes; crescent with four 
wavy lines, January; four wavy vertical 
lines, snow ; three wavy horizontal lines, 
river ; circle with dot in center and four 
short lines on sides, sun or day; circle 
with three wavy horizontal lines inside, 
water. 

The next thing to do is to make the 
fringe trimming. First, use the crayons 
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again. Color a border 2 inches wide 
around the edge of the sleeves, and a 
border 6 inches wide (or 4 inches wide 
if you prefer) around the bottom of the 
tunic. Use different colors to make it 
gay. When the coloring has been done, 
take the scissors and cut the fringe. 
You can make it fine or coarse, as you 
choose. 

The tunic is now finished; but it is 
only half of the costume, for the leg- 
gings are very important too. They also 
are easily made. 

From the material left, measure off 
two pieces 18 inches long. The selvage 
should be at the top and at the bottom. 
Fold the cut edge over until it comes 
within two inches of the other cut edge, 
and sew it there. The seam will be along 
the dotted line in figure 3. The two 
inches left at the side should be colored 
and cut into fringe. Lay the legging 
flat and draw the design on it as you did 
on the tunic. 

When you slip this legging on, you 
will see that it will be necessary to slit 
it at the top, about 6 inches, on the in- 
side. Hem the top of the leggings and 
the edges of the slit. Run a cord 
through the hem at the top and leave the 
ends long enough to tie the leggings on 
above your knees. The tunic comes 
down far enough to hide the ties. 

Now your Indian costume is finished. 
If you can, find some bright feathers 
for your headband, and gather up all 
your beads and bracelets to wear with 
the costume. I am sure that you will 
look as Indian as an Indian, and will 
have many happy games of make-be- 
lieve. 
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Lucy’s Gift 


(Continued from page 15) 


one seemed pleased that she had been 
able to go on. At the end the applause 
was loud, and she was encored. 

“You’re all right, Lucy,” said Edgar, 
when they met in the hall, “even if you 
did forget.” 

Lucy went soberly home with her 
mother. 

“Don’t worry, dear, about forgetting ; 
that might happen to any one.” 

Lucy nodded. Presently she said: 

“Mother, I’d like to read to Mrs. 
Turner, I think.” 

“Very well, dear,” said Mrs. Webster, 
curious to know why Lucy had thought 
of Mrs. Turner just then. 

“When you played the piano and 
looked straight at me and prompted me, 
Mother, I remembered suddenly that 
you said my voice was God’s gift, and 
my recitation came right back. I was 
so glad, Mother; you can’t think how 
glad!” 

“And then you wanted to say, ‘Thank 
you,’ to God, and you thought you could 
read to Mrs. Turner. Something like 
that, was it, sweetheart?” 

“Why, yes, that was just it, Mother.” 

A few days later, after school, Lucy 
went to read to Mrs. Turner. 

“Mrs. Turner said my reading made 
her very happy, Mother,” she said when 
she had come running home for supper. 

“And what did you say?” Mrs. Web- 
ster asked tenderly. 

“I said it made me happy too. And it 
was odd, Mother, but it did.” 
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Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow. 
Everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go. 


Color the sky blue; the grass, green, 
dotted with pink flowers; the little 


schoolhouse, bright red; Mary’s hair, 
brown; her hat and dress, light blue; 
her sash and bag, dark blue, with 
a pink flower on the bag; the rib- 
bon around the lamb’s neck, blue; the 
path, brown; Mary’s slippers, black. 
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Tent Making 


By W. J. SIMMONS 


There are several tents that are easy 
to make. The only materials required 
for a tent are a large piece of tarpaulin 
or canvas, an iron ring or two, some 14 
inch rope, and some wooden stakes. The 
diagrams for three models are shown in 


of the shape of the tent, fold the paper 
as shown in the diagram. 

Figure 1 shows an open-front shelter, 
made from a square piece of canvas. A 
piece 7 feet square will be large enough 
for a tent for one person. Use a piece 9 


Figure 1 


the sketches. First, select the tent that feet square for a tent intended for two 


you desire to make and then make a 
paper model of it. To get a clear idea 


persons. Sew a 6-inch square of canvas 
to the corner marked A on the diagram, 
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Figure 2 
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to reinforce it and to take care of the 
strain. Loop a short strip of canvas; 
slip the loop through a 2-inch ring and 
sew the loop securely to the reinforced 
piece. This will be the top point of the 
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Flaps A and B may be cut off and 
sewed onto the front to make a 4-wall 
tent. 

All tent ropes should be of half-inch 
rope or larger. 


Figure 3 


tent. Pass a short piece of rope through 
the ring, and tie it to the low branch of 
atree. Sew loops of canvas on the three 
corners of the tent and stake these cor- 
ners down. 

Figure 2 shows a lean-to shelter, 
made from a piece of canvas 7 feet wide 
and 14 feet long. Cut off flaps A and B. 
Fasten two rings-(as you did for figure 
1) at the points marked on diagram. 
Tie short ropes to the rings and fasten 
the free ends of these ropes to a longer 
rope stretched between two trees, or to 
two points on a fairly straight limb of a 
tree. Fasten loops to the four corners 
of the tent and stake down the corners. 

Figure 3 shows a pyramid tent made 
from a piece of canvas 8 feet wide and 
16 feet long. Cut off flaps A and B. 
Fasten a ring in the center of one long 
side as shown in the diagram. Use 
stakes to hold down the four corners. 

Pass a rope through the ring, and 
over a limb. Stake down the rope as 
shown in the diagram. 


If you do your work well, one of these 
tents should last a long time and give 
you much pleasure. 
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The Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this 
prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


write. 


We should like to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this 
we cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. We 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with the 
Young Authors’ Department, so please send us the best that you can think and 


THE EDITOR. 


June 
By LORAINE SOHNER (12 years) 
Kirklyn, Pa. 


I love the beautiful days in June, 
And the evening sky with its mellow 
moon. 
The stars twinkle brightly in the lake 
so blue, 
While the wind in the trees makes 
a soft woo-oo. 


I love the birds that sing in the trees, 
The flowers that sway in the passing 
breeze, 
And the giant oak where I sit in the 
shade— 
All these things God has made. 


A Violet 
By HELEN DE Bra 
Lynn Haven, Fla. 


Out in the cool, mossy woodland, 
Under a leafy tree, 

I looked down and saw a violet, 
And the violet looked up and saw me. 


The Little Old Woman 


By RACHEL BELCHER (5 years) 
Melrose, N. M. 


Once there were a little old woman 
and a little old man who were not happy 
because they had no little boys and girls. 
The little old man said, “We will move 
to a nicer place.” But the little old 
woman said, “No, we will not move.’ 
One day the little old woman ran away 
off into the woods. The little old man 
was so lonesome he went to look for her. 
A fairy came to comfort the little old 
woman, in the woods. She felt better, 
but her heart still ached. Then she 
went home, but she had to wait a long 
time for the little old man to come home 
again. Then they were a little bit hap- 
pier, because they were together again. 

Suddenly the little old woman remem- 
bered something the fairy had told her, 
and she laid her work down and said: 
“Come, husband, come, come now.” 

He followed her down the little path 
to the woods. She was taking him to see 
the fairy too, but he did not know it. 

Right in the middle of the path they 
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found a little puppy dog. The little old 
woman clapped her hands and said: 

“Here is the chance the fairy told me 
about—to be kind to something in 
trouble. We do not need to go on to see 
the fairy; we can go right home.” 

They took the little dog home. They 
were so busy and happy bathing and 
feeding it that they forgot how unhappy 
they had been. 

When the little children who lived 
near them learned that they had the 
beautiful little dog, they came often to 
visit them. So the little old woman, the 
little old man, the little dog, and the 
little children were happy. 


The Perfect Love 


By. DELWIN DAHLSTROM (9 years) 
Oakland, Calif. 


O Love that maketh all things right, 
That stills the fears and clears the sight 
Of that which seems to dim the way 
And shut from view the perfect day, 
Come in and fill me with love like Thine, 
That I may be a friend to all mankind. 


The Rain Shower 


By GORDON HAROLD SHOEN (8 years) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
God sent the wind 
That blew the clouds 
And bumped them all together; 
Then the rain came pouring down 
And washed the streets and the houses 
All through the town 
With a sheet of silver. 


Then the sun came out 

And shone like a gold plate, 

And he said, 

“What was it all about?” 

Then every tree and flower and bud 
Replied, “God gave me a bath; 

I was too big to wash in a tub.” 
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Mother 


By AUDREY M. BERSTER (10 years) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mother is our best friend, 
The best friend we know. 

She cares for us from babies 
To grown-up folk, you know. 


The Trees 


By CAROL WALTER (12 years) 
San Francisco, Calif. 
The tall pine trees in the mountains 
high, 
Are whispering all day long. 
Down by the river, and up the hill, 
They murmur their tree-like song. 


The birds build their nests in the leafy 
boughs, 
And are hidden well from sight. 
They’re singing happily all day long, 
But all is still at night. 


The trees give homes to all the birds, 
And other things they do. 

They give us shelter, in rain or shine, 
And give us beauty too. 


Bob’s Money 


By WILLIAM KLETT (10 years) 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


One day Bob’s mother gave him some 
money. Bob put it into the bank, which 
was the right thing to do. Bob then 
thought that he would like to earn some 
money. The next day he told his mother 
that he was going to earn some money. 
She said that it was a good thing to 
do and that he would appreciate the 
money more if he earned it. 

Bob cut grass and earned two dollars. 
He went home and put it into his bank 
to save toward his college fund. He 
felt happy because he had earned it. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 
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desire prayers. 


If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

The workers who handle the mail for 
our club have been very happy this 
month because your letters have been so 
full of joy—joy over health and love and 
wisdom brought out in your lives. Many 
of you have written to tell us of the help 
received in your school work. Many of 
you have written asking for the prayers 
of other readers, that you may under- 
stand your lessons better. June ends 
the school term for most of you. I think 
it would be a generous act if each morn- 
ing all of our members would read over 
the list of names of those who are ask- 
ing for prayers this month, and then re- 
peat The Prayer of Faith for them. 
Then I think it would be a sweet and 


gracious act if those whose names are 
listed would write in and tell us of the 
help they receive. When one of us is 
helped by prayer, the faith of all the 
rest of us is strengthened too. 

Let us make our club as helpful as 
possible. 

With love, 

Secretary. 


The power within us is mighty to 
heal all ills. Ella is finding that when 
she asks the Father’s help and then re- 
laxes and leaves the healing to Him, her 
relief is quick and sure. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I get a great deal of 
good by reading Wee Wisdom. One day I 
came home very sick. I said The Prayer of 
Faith, and it helped me. One time I had 
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blisters on my arm. I said The Prayer of 
Faith and lay down, and when I got up 
they were all gone.—Ella Mae Vaughan. 


When one has formed the habit of 
prayer, one naturally turns to the Fa- 
ther for help when it is needed. Vir- 
ginia is one of many club members who 
have this good habit. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I have been taking 
Wee Wisdom for three years now, and I 
think it is the very best magazine I have 
ever taken. 

One day I was running an errand for my 
Father. I ran most of the way home, and 
somehow I twisted my neck. I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and my neck was all right 
again. 

I say The Prayer of Faith every night, 
and I know it is helping me. Sometimes 
in school when I have hard problems, I 
say The Prayer of Faith, and I get them 
right.—Virginia Lee Robbins. 

It takes true wisdom to recognize wis- 
dom at sight. Annie’s letter shows that 
she has the gift of recognizing good and 
of sharing it with others. 

Dear Editor: I like Wee Wisdom best of 
all my magazines. I only wish it could be 
published weekly. I was in bed with a 
sprained ankle, and I found the wisdom in 
the magazine a help to me. I will write to 
some of the other readers another day. I al- 
ways pass my magazines on when I have 
finished with them.—Annie Haworth. 

When we realize that we are children 
of God we are truly happy. One of the 
most natural acts of children of God is 
to be joyful. Lorine and Janet have dis- 
covered the secret of happiness. 

Dear Booster Club: I am still trying to 
use only good words, and I enjoy trying. 
I speak only good and kind words to my 
friends, and that makes them happy. My 
friends are always good to me. I love to 
have many friends. I thank God for His 
dear help.—Lorine Neimann. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: I have never written 
to you before, but I thought I would write 
today. I enjoy your stories very much, and 
each week I read the pages of the Booster 
Club, of which I am a member. When I 
am frightened I say The Prayer of Faith 
and the fear leaves me. Once we had a 
test in school. 


I said The Prayer of Faith 
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and I passed the test without any trouble. 

One night when I was running home to 
dinner, I happened to be saying The Prayer 
of Faith and humming the hymn, “Jesus, 
Thou Joy of Loving Hesrts.” I discovered 
that the words of The Prayer of Faith and 
the tune of “Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving 
Hearts” fit right together.—Janet Houston. 


Dear Secretary: This is my first letter 
to the Good Words Booster Club. I take 
Wee Wisdom every month, and I read it 
from cover to cover, over and over again. 
The Prayer of Faith has helped me a lot be- 
fore examinations. It helped me to pass to 
Grade 5. 

Once we were playing and I lost a 
brooch. I told Mother and she told me to 
go and look for it. I went to look, and as 
I was hunting I said The Prayer of Faith 
over and over again. I soon found it. I al- 
ways read the letters in Wee Wisdom and 
njoy them. I like to read the poems and the 
stories too.— Mary Yanyk (Canada). 


Marian’s letter shows that she is mak- 
ing her school work a systematic success 
by putting both mind and heart into the 
task. 


Dear Editor: The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me in all my school work. My teacher 
gives us three tests every Friday. I say 
The Prayer of Faith before each one. My 
teacher says that I lead the room in arith- 
metic. Since school started in September 
I have had A in all the arithmetic tests 
except one. I think it is because The Prayer 
of Faith has helped me. 

I like “Tora’s Happy Day” especially well. 
I like all the other stories and poems too. 
—Marian Smith. 


Naomi is mastering one of life’s most 
difficult lessons—learning to think be- 
fore speaking. One who does this will 
find the Golden Rule easy to keep. The 
gold in the rule is for him who keeps 
the rule as well as for the one for 
whose sake he keeps it. 


Dear Editor: I am very happy that I 
belong to the Good Words Booster Club. 
It has helped me a great deal, for when- 
ever a cross word comes to my lips I re- 
peat the little poem known by all the mem- 
bers. And if I cannot say something kind, 
I at least leave the cross word unsaid. 

I have found many wonderful “pen pals” 
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all over the country through our little mag- 
azine, Wee Wisdom.—Naomi Reynolds. 

Eda is learning to choose her words 
carefully. If she keeps on replacing 
selfish words with unselfish words, she 
will find that the selfish words will come 
to her lips less and less often. 

Dear Unity: I was glad to receive your 
nice letter. I enjoy reading the stories in 
Wee Wisdom very much. I am still trying 
to keep the pledge. Every time that a self- 
ish word comes to my mouth I remember 
that I am a Booster, and I use an unselfish 
word in place of the selfish one.—Eda Bes- 
wick. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Dorothy Dixon: prayers for faith; Geral- 
dine Pitts: to overcome anger; Elsie Whit- 
nack: prosperity for mother; Evadney 
Maturine: prayers; Jessie Mae King: hap- 
piness and prosperity for a friend; June 
Hocker: help in music; Margaret de Boeck: 
health and to be truthful; Frances Mace: 
healing for cousin; Betty Bevan: prosper- 
ity for father and health for mother; Arnell 
Ganaway: prayers; Birdie Ganaway: 
prayers; Betty Kraft: healing and help 
with lessons; Peggy Dayton: prayers for 
herself and others; Rose Annoreno: health 
and help in school; Roberta Wiegman: 
health and to control temper; Ross R. War- 
ren: to improve disposition; Samuel Biggs: 
prayers for school work and prosperity for 
mother; Leora Davis: to be useful; Rosie 
Lee Agnew: to grow strong and to love 
God’s words; Lacy Dee Buchanan: to over- 
come; Louise Buchanan: help for brother 
and to be useful; Alma Lue Willis: to keep 
pledge; Earcle Lee Coplin: to become 
strong and useful; Marjorie Parris: help in 
school work; Nancy Elmendorf: to speak 
kind words and not quarrel; Virginia Tecke- 
meier: help in arithmetic and school work; 
Dorothy Galbo: prayers for family; Ed- 
ward Sampson: help in school and to be 
humble and kind; Mary Sears: health for 
family and to have many friends; Laura 
Yancey: prayers for health and strength; 
Charlotte Elizabeth Galloway: help in music 
and to be a good girl; Thelma B. Jarvis: 
prayers for health; Margie Lue Yancey: to 
grow strong and learn quickly; Clyde Esters 
Yancey: to grow strong and learn quickly; 
Kenneth Hansen: to have many friends; 
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Anthen Hurtz: school work; Linea Johan- 
son: health for mother. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Marian Gempel (10 years), 341 Frank 
St., Adrian, Mich.; Lucille C. Hickok, 
Eagle River, Wis.; Agnes Vivian Pear- 
son, Boomer, N. C.; Marian Ingram 
(11 years), R. R. 1, Greenacre, Wash.; 
Phyllis Borden, R. R. Box 71, Carls- 
bad, Calif.; Lucille Pierce, Kingston, N. S.. 
Canada; Joan Cox, Langlois, Oregon; Tille- 
ter Jordan, 823 Center St., Oakland, Calif.; 
Mae C. Huggins (17 years), St. Margaret’s, 
Mayaro, Trinidad, B. W. I.; Elizabeth N. 
Wright (11 years), P. O. Box 278, North 
Rd., Jamestown, R. I.; Mary Rice, % West- 
ern Union, Fordyce, Ark.; Elizabeth Kenny, 
% Western Union, Fordyce, Ark.; Jean 
Palmer (10 years), 27-34 Butler St., East 
Elmhurst, N. Y.; Thelma Billman, Box 118, 
Millbury, Ohio; Harold Colhoun (8 years), 
Tappen, B. C., Canada; Virginia Vance (10 
years), Box 24, Faribault, Minn.; Joyce 
Nelson (15 years), San Bruno, Calif.; 
Dorothy Marian Smith, Musgrove, B. C., 
Canada; Robert Kidde (11 years), Chappa- 
qua Rd., Chappaqua, N. Y.; Janet E. Swan- 
son (10 years), 35 88rd St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Margery Edwards, Riverton, Wyo.; 
Dorothy Grace Kruse (11 years), 66 82nd 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Agnes Dutch (13 
years), % Mrs. Mackenzie, Golf Club, High 
St., Fremantle, W. Australia; Madlyn Mills, 
Blounts Creek, N. C.; Betty Blake (11 
years), Mediapolis, Iowa; Wilma Peters- 
meyer (15 years), Box 223, Warrenton, 
Mo.; Irma Schnarre (14 years), Box 223, 
Warrenton, Mo.; Roberta Wiegman, 633 
Post Pl., E. St. Louis, Ill.; Thomas Wallace 
Merrington (12 years), 11 Sea View, Eas- 
ington, Easington Colliery, Durham, 
England; Margaret Williams, 220 E. 
Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Samuel E. 
Biggs, R. R. 3, Box 48, Trenton 
Tenn.; Louise Buchanan (6 __ years), 
R. R. 3, Box 183, Trenton, Tenn.; Mary 
Faith Myhlertz (9 years), 712 Hillcrest 
Ave., Orlando, Fla.; Olive Lang (12 years), 
Seven Oaks P. O., Victoria, B. C., Canada; 
Kenneth Gempel, 341 Frank St., Adrian, 
Mich.; Ruby Mae Hart (11 years), 7414 
Lawnview Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; Waldo 
Hall (8 years), 523 S. Chestnut, Barnes- 
ville, Ohio; Agnes G. Laird (14 years), R. 
R. 1, Box 39, Olpe, Kans. 
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JUNE BUG 


‘BY Vivian Yeiser Laramore 


How jolly is the June bug, 
In purple, green, and rose! 
She must be very wealthy, 
To wear such _ splendid 
clothes. 


The tree tops are her ceiling, 
The meadow is her rug, 
And pansies are her parasols, 


Oh, fortunate June bug! 
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What He Can Do 


By FRANCES JOYCE FARNSWORTH 


June, 1930 


[Eprtor’s Note: Frances Joyce Farnsworth has written a number of delightful 
stories in which she has tried to make us realize that the people of Bible times were 
real people. “What He Can Do” is one of these stories. We hope you will like it.] 


Amos often thought of the time when 
he had listened to Jesus talk beside the 
sea of Galilee. He remembered how 
Jesus had taken the five small loaves of 
bread and the two little fishes which 
Amos’ mother had given him for his 
lunch, and had blessed them and made 
enough to feed five thousand hungry 
people. Ever since that time Amos had 
wished that he might see Jesus again; 
but now he wished it more than ever. 

The crops had failed, and Amos’ 
mother had fallen ill. No one seemed to 
know how to help her get well. Day by 
day she steadily grew worse. 

“If I could find Jesus, He could make 
you well,” Amos often said to his mother 
as he sat by her bedside. “Jesus can 
do anything.” 

“It is of no use, little son,” his mother 
would answer. “I 
could never make the 
trip to find Him, and 
we have no money to 
bring Him here.” 

“He would not need 
to come,” Amos would 
answer. “If He knew 
that you were ill, He 
could make you well.” 

“That would be im- 


possible,’’ Amos’ 
mother would say 
gently. 


But Amos. would 
only shake his head 
and insist: “Nothing 
is impossible. He can 
do anything! Did I == 


small lunch to feed a multitude! He can 
do anything!” 

So the days passed. 

One day Amos came running into the 
house with great news. Asa, the fisher- 
man, was going to Jerusalem for the 
feast of the passover while his good 
wife, Martha, stayed behind to care for 
their home. She would be glad to care 
for Amos’ mother in her home if Amos 
could go with Asa to Jerusalem. Jesus 
was known always to go to the pass- 
over. It was Amos’ chance! 

At last they were on the way; but all 
did not go well. Asa fell sick and turned 
back, begging Amos to return with him. 
But when he saw how very eager Amos 
was to keep on, he waited until some 
friendly people passed and asked them 
to take his small friend with them. This 
they did; but the jour- 
ney was hard. At the 
close of each day, 
Amos gathered wood 
for fires and helped to 
take care of the ani- 
mals. The nights were 
all too short, and at 
peep of day they were 
again on their way. 

At last they neared 
Jerusalem, just in 
time. The great day 
had arrived. Out on 
the highway they saw 
a large crowd of peo- 
ple gathered around a 
man who rode on a 
colt. The people 
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before the rider. 
They cut down palm 
branches and lined 
his path. The air 
was filled with 
shouts of ‘‘Ho- 
sanna: Blessed is he 
that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” ( 

“It is Jesus,” said 
the people with 


Amos, and they all | 
GF 


ran to join the 
multitude. Amos 
also gathered = 
branches, but he 

could not push his 

way among the peo- 5 
ple to lay them be- ( 
fore his Lord. On SS 
and on they went 
into the city and to 
the temple, where Jesus entered. “Now,” 
thought Amos, “is my chance.” 

But the chance did not come. When- 
ever he started to speak, some one else 
spoke before him. He was only a boy. 
People brought their sick to be cured, 
and Jesus made them well; but always 
when Amos tried to step forward, some 
one else was before him. The tears rose, 
but he winked them back. He thought 
of the long, long miles he had come, of 
the weary nights, and of his sick mother 
at home. He had believed that Jesus 
could heal his mother even in that far- 
away place if only He knew of her. And 
now Amos was near the Master, yet He 
seemed as far beyond Amos as ever. 

At last the Master turned and looked 
past those who were gathered about 
Him, straight into the troubled face of 
the tired little boy. Then the Master 
smiled, and Amos felt his weariness slip 
away. He forgot that he had come to 
ask for help; he wished that he could do 
something for Jesus, whom he loved. 

When Amos left the temple he had 
hot yet had a word with Jesus, and he 
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knew that he should 
not have. There 
were sO many to 
speak, so many to be 
healed, that a lone 
Uj . boy had small 


chance. The next 
“a. morning he left for 
home. 


The journey was 
not wasted, for he 
would always have 
the memory of that 
glorious smile. He 
-~- wished more than 
ever that he had 


something to give. 


“Jesus did make me well,” she cried. 


| He would give his 
heart. It was little 
to give, but Jesus 
could make much 
out of little. 

Sadness came upon Amos only when 
he thought of his mother, who must still 
be ill at the home of their friend. At 
last the long journey was over. As he 
neared the village he decided to go at 
once to his home and make it ready be- 
fore bringing back his mother. He found 
the door ajar. A psalm floated out as 
some one moved busily about. The air 
was fragrant with fresh-baked food. 
Who could be within? He pushed open 
the door. It was his mother! 

“You were right!”’ she cried. “Jesus 
did make me well, even though I was far 
away. On the day of the passover I lay 
on the bed, when suddenly I felt the 
room filled with sunshine. The pain was 
gone and I got up. I am well, Amos, I 
am well!” 

Then Amos thought of the smile, and 
humbly bowed his head. 

“I said nothing was impossible, and 
yet I thought He must hear my voice,” 
he said. “But He can read the prayers 
in our hearts. Now I know that Jesus 


Ethe 


can do anything, anything, and I shall 
love Him and work for Him always.” 
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Kegs walked slowly down the road, 
kicking at every tiny stone. It was a 
glorious June morning, and from the 
orchard behind the hedge a cardinal 
whistled a song of praise. But Kegs 
was not listening to the red bird; he was 
going toward the Roost, and he was in 
no hurry to get there. This was a sur- 
prising state of affairs, since the Roost 
was headquarters for The Spartan Com- 
pany Ltd., and every Spartan flew to it 
like a homing pigeon the moment he 
was free to do so. Until lately, Kegs 
had flown to the Roost as straight as 
any of the rest of the gang. But for the 
past Saturday or two—to be exact, since 
the garden had reached 
the state where hoe- 
ing was needed—he 
had gone reluctantly. 
The trouble was that 
Kegs did not like to 
hoe. He knew that as 
a partner in the com- 
pany he should do his 
share of the work. The 
thought that he was 
shirking worried him 
a bit, but he did not 
hurry. It was almost 
11 o’clock, and he was 
hoping the gang would 
have about finished the 
weeding by the time he 
would get there, 


BLANCHE CORNER 


Kegs walked slowly down the road. 


Kegs Is Cornered 


When he reached the lane, Kegs 
glanced cautiously around the hedge to- 
ward the garden. Then he straightened 
in surprise. What on earth could be the 
matter? Instead of five backs bent in- 
dustriously over the young plants, there 
was not a person in sight—not even 
Bige, running up and down the rows. 
Forgetting that he was not in a hurry, 
Kegs ran with all his might down the 
lane. He opened the big gate and rushed 
toward the Roost. Noone there! Then 
David’s mother appeared in the kitchen 
door. 

“Kegs,” she called, “the boys have all 
gone for a ride with David’s father. He 
had to drive over east, 
and they worked fast 
to finish the hoeing in 
time to go. I packed 
a lunch for them, and 
they plan to stop by 
the bridge on Indian 
Creek to eat. They 
waited for you as long 
as they could. It’s too 
bad you weren’t here 
earlier.” 

Kegs 
hard. 

“Well,” he said, try- 
ing to smile, “I guess 
I’ll go out to the Roost 
for a while anyway.” 

The Roost was 


swallowed 
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dreary-looking and lonesome, and Kegs 
sat on the step outside in the sun. Now 
for the first time he heard the cardinal, 
but the bird seemed to be saying to him, 
“La—zy boy! La—zy boy!” 

“I was going to do my share when we 
open the stand on the road,” Kegs said 
to no one in particular. “I was going to 
get there earlier and stay later than any 
one else.” 

Then he looked at the garden with its 
straight, neat rows. “Shucks!’ he ad- 
mitted, “I wish I’d done my share! I’d 


Kegs sat on the step outside in the sun. 


rather be out there working with the 
gang than sitting here alone. Now 
they’re all having a good time, and 
here I am with nothing to do.” 

The worst of it all would be to face 
them when they came home. They 
would tell him what a fine time they 
had had, and Red would laugh at him 
because he had been lazy. 

Kegs got up slowly. He might as 
well go home to lunch. As he turned 
to close the door of the Roost, he had 
an idea. The gang had been planning 
to paint the floor of the Roost as soon 
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as they could take time from the 
garden work. Here was his chance to 
prove that he did not always shirk. 
It was a big job, but he would do it all 
by himself. Then when they came home 
from their picnic they would see that he 
had not wasted the day. Kegs got the 
paint and the brush from the barn and 
started in. First he swept the floor. It 
must be a good job—one of which he 
could be proud. He painted slowly, tak- 
ing care that none of the paint spattered 
on the baseboard or the wall. It was 
very warm in the Roost, but Kegs 
painted on, forgetful even of lunch. His 
whole mind was on the idea of setting 
himself right with his partners and with 
himself. Once in a while he sat back on 
his heels to wipe the perspiration from 
his face and to admire his work. It was 
a smooth job of painting, and Kegs was 
beginning to feel at peace with the 
world when his foot struck against the 
wall behind him. Then for the first time 
he realized that he had begun his paint- 
ing at the door and had painted himself 
into a corner. There was no way to get 
out except to walk across the wet floor 
and spoil his fine job of painting. He 
looked toward the window. To get out 
that way would do less damage, but he 
would have to take two or three steps 
on the fresh paint. 

He wished that he had never started 
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the painting. He had better step as 
easily as he could to the window and 
climb out and go home; he had made a 
fine mess of things today, and all be- 
cause he had been too lazy to help with 
the hoeing. 

Kegs was hesitating about taking the 
first step when a car drove in at the big 
gate. The Spartans piled out and ran 
toward the Roost. Red, who was first 
to reach the door, was stopped at the 
threshold by Kegs’ warning cry: “Wet 
paint!” 

The Spartans gathered in the door 
and gazed open-mouthed at Kegs, stand- 
ing, red-faced and perspiring, in the 
corner. Then Red doubled up and 
roared. The whole gang joined him and 
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“Oh, if I had the wings of an angel,” 
sang Red. This was too much for Kegs. 

“Listen, Red,” he said angrily, “if you 
had any decency you’d try to think of 
some way of getting me out of here. I’ve 
worked hard all afternoon while you fel- 
lows were having a good time, and this 
is the thanks I get for it. I wanted to 
surprise you, and I guess I have,” and 
Kegs choked back a sob. 

Red sobered instantly. 

Andy had walked over by the barn. 
“Give me a hand,” he called, and pointed 
to a long plank. Red helped him carry 
it to the door, while Chink went around 
and opened the window. Holding the 
end up carefully, they passed the board 
through the door to the window, where 


Kegs got redder and more uncom- 
fortable at every shout of laughter. 

“A fine little painter you turned out 
to be!” said Chink. 

“How are you going to get out of that 
corner?”’ asked Cousin Bob. 

“How do I know?” was the sullen 
answer. 


Chink caught it and laid it across the 
sill. Then Kegs painted as much of the 
corner as he could, leaving barely room 
for his feet. Carrying the paint and the 
brush, he took two long steps and 
reached the plank. Handing the paint 
to Chink, Kegs climbed on the board and 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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Using Our Talents 
LESSON 9, JUNE 1, 1930. 


Our Bible lesson is found in Matthew 
25:14-30. If you have read it over 
thoughtfully you know that the lesson 
for today is about a man who, before 
going into another country, divided his 
goods among his servants. He gave to 
one man five talents, tc another two 
talents, and to another only one talent. 
He did not give the talents to his serv- 
ants for their own use; he gave them 
to be used for him, and he expected 
each of his servants to make the best 
use possible of the talent or talents given 
him. 

When the man returned home, his 
servants came to tell him what they 
had done with the talents he had left 
in their care. The man to whom the 
master had given the five talents had 
made those talents earn his master five 
more talents; the second man had made 
his two talents earn two more, but the 
man to whom the master had given only 
one talent brought back that same 
talent, saying that he had hidden the 
talent in the earth. The master had 
only praise for the first two servants, 
but, because the third man had made no 
use of his talent, the master took the 
talent from him. 

The talents Jesus spoke of in this 
story were pieces of money, but there 
are talents that all boys and girls have. 
These talents are sometimes called gifts. 


‘I shall name only two of these gifts, 


and tell you how you may increase your 
gifts, or make them grow. 
One of the most precious gifts is the 


gift of a loving heart. The one who has 
a loving heart will find that when he 
has done one loving deed, it is much 
easier for him to do the second one. In 
that way, he increases his talent, or 
makes it grow larger. 

Some boys and girls have gifts that 
can be used to make others happy. Ifa 
boy or a girl has such a gift and refuses 
to use it, he is in the position of the 
servant who buried his master’s talent, 
and the talent may be taken away. There 
is a story in this issue of Wee Wisdom, 
“Lucy’s Gift,” which tells better than | 
can tell how we may become like the 
first two servants, or like the third. 

Let us use the following thought this 
week, to help us increase our talents: 


I do lovingly all that I do. 


Loyalty and Love 


LESSON 10, JUNE 8, 1930. 


Because it is best for us to be familiar 
with the Bible stories as they are given 
in the Bible, I am asking you to read 
the lessons from your own Bibles. If 
you have no Bible, ask Father or Mother 
to lend you one. You will find the story 
of the lesson for today in the 26th chap- 
ter of Matthew, verses 31 to 46. 

The lesson gives us the story of the 
night Jesus spent in the garden of 
Gethsemane. As you know, that night 
was a night of great suffering for our 
Lord. We shall not have space here 
to talk about all of the reasons for 
Christ’s sorrow, but there are two or 
three points in the lesson that will be 
helpful to us. 
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The first point is loyalty. Peter said 
to Jesus: “If all be offended in thee, I 
will never be offended.” 

How many of us have made such 
strong declarations of loyalty to our 
friends? Have you ever said: “It 
makes no difference to me how many 
persons say unkind things of you, I will 
never believe them’? Have we always 
been loyal to our friends, or have we 
sometimes believed the unkind things 
that were said even before we found 
out whether or not they were true? 

The second point from which we can 
learn a lesson is this: 

After Jesus and His disciples entered 
the garden of Gethsemane, Jesus took 
Peter and James 
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love him and have confidence in him. 
Your love will comfort him and help 
him to succeed. 

A helpful thought for the week is: 


The love of Christ fills my heart. 


Loving Obedience 


LESSON 11, JUNE 15, 1930. 


The Bible lesson for today is found 
in Matthew 27 :33-50. 

This is the saddest story ever written. 
There is always sadness when suffering 
is made necessary, and in the crucifixion 
Jesus suffered just as we would suffer 

under the same cir- 


and John with Him 
and asked them to 
stay and watch with 
Him while He 
prayed. Jesus was 
in great sorrow be- 
cause He knew that 
Judas would soon 
betray Him. He 
needed the comfort 
of knowing that 
Peter and James 
and John were near 
and were keeping 
watch with Him. 


cumstances. But He 
suffered not only the 
physical pain of the 
crucifixion; He suf- 
fered mentally for 
mankind. He came 
into the world to 
teach men to be kind 
and loving toward 
one another, to be 
well and strong and 
happy, to bring into 
their lives an abun- 
dance of all good 


Jesus went aside “From him that hath not, even that which 
he hath shall be taken away.” 


and prayed, and 
when He returned 
He found Peter and James and John 
asleep. 

Few of us are ever called upon to 
meet what Jesus met, but sometimes 
we do meet trials that are very hard 
for us to bear. We need, as He needed, 
the comfort we can give one another. 
Is there a strange child in your neigh- 
borhood? Perhaps he needs your 
friendly smile and word of welcome. 
Has one of your schoolmates failed to 
pass his grade? Let him know that you 


things. 

To crucify means 
to destroy the power 
of a person. Those 
who crucified Christ destroyed the 
power of His body for the time being, 
but they did not destroy the power of 
His Spirit. The power of His Spirit 
was strong enough to bring life back 
to His body. 

The Spirit of Christ lives in each of 
us and it is strong enough to make us 
well and happy, wise and loving. 

We can crucify that Spirit by failing 
to be kind when the Spirit within tells 
us to be kind; by being afraid when 
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the Spirit within tells us that there is 
nothing to fear; by speaking untruths 
when the Spirit urges us to be truthful. 

We glorify the Spirit of Christ and 
let that Spirit show in our lives by being 
obedient when the still small voice 
within us says: Be kind; be true; be 
brave. 

The following thought will help us 
to glorify Christ: 

I let Christ rule my life. 


Greater Love 
LESSON 12, JUNE 22, 1930. 


The lesson for today is found in the 
28th chapter of Matthew, first to twen- 
tieth verses. 

If the lesson for last Sunday gave 
the saddest story ever written, the les- 
son for today gives the happiest story 
ever written. This lesson teaches us 
that Jesus Christ still lives and cares 
for us. 

His directions to His disciples were 
given to us also. When He met with 
His disciples after His resurrection, He 
told them to go out and make disciples 
of the people of all nations and to teach 
them to do all the things that He had 
commanded His disciples to do. 

Back in the days when Jesus was 
teaching among the hills of Judea and 
along the shores of the sea of Galilee, 
He gave His disciples a new command- 
ment. I think when He told His dis- 
ciples to teach the people to do all the 
things that He had commanded His dis- 
ciples to do, He must have had in mind 
His words: “A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another; 
even as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another. By this all men shall 
know that ye are my disciples.” 

If we too are to be numbered among 
His disciples, we must keep this com- 
mandment and we must also teach it 
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to others as He commanded His disciples. 

We can teach love best by loving. 
There are two ways of expressing our 
love. We might call these ways active 
and passive ways. When we express 
our love actively, we do something for 
the one we love: We gladly run errands 
for Mother; help little brother put away 
his blocks; bring the evening paper for 
Daddy; amuse the baby while Mother 
is busy; share our pleasures with our 
friends, or things of that sort. This 
is expressing our love actively. 

All of us know how to do helpful! 
things for those we love, but perhaps 
not all of us understand how to express 
love passively. Suppose there is a child 
in your room who has made a serious 
mistake in his association with his play- 
mates. Perhaps he has told an untruth 
or has taken something that did not be- 
long to him. When others are saying 
ugly things about him, you can show 
him your love passively by taking no 
part against him. If you can express 
passive love, it may open the way for 
you to express active love. 

The following thought will help us to 
love, that we may teach love: 


I express love toward all. 


Is Cornered 


(Continued from page 35) 


lay flat on his stomach. With the brush 
tied to a stick, he painted over his foot- 
prints. Then crawling along the plank, 
he reached the door and freedom. 

Red slapped him affectionately on the 
back. 

“Kegs,” he said, “I was beginning to 
think that you were lazy, but now | 
know that you are the workingest 
Spartan in the bunch.” 

Again Kegs heard the red bird’s call. 
This time he seemed to say: “Luck—y 
boy! Luck—y boy!” 
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THE SONG OF THE SWING 


EDNA GEARHART 


In long swift curves I sink and rise, 
Till I can almost touch the skies. 
The ground is dropping far below, 
ee my hair the cool winds 
ow. 


I am a bird that darts and sings, 
A butterfly with brilliant wings. 
I am a pink-and-gold balloon 
That soars and floats beyond the moon. 


I am a little girl named Anne. 
I've gone as high now as | can. 
I'm sure I smell hot cherry pie 


I think I'll “let the old cat die.” 
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Janet lived near a big 


meadow, just the loveliest 
place to play that one could 
think of, a meadow trimmed 
in the summer with buttercups 
and daisies, and with a brook 
singing a happy little song as 
it slipped along over the white 
pebbles in its bed. Across the 
street from Janet lived Bob 
and Betty, the Burton twins, 
and the three had wonderful 
times together in the long vaca- 
tions. 

Sometimes, however, Janet 
did not make a very good play- 
mate, for, I must tell you, she 
always wanted to have her own 
way. When her playmates 
would not listen to her, she 
would pout, and after a while 
they would run away and leave 
her to play alone. This of 
course made Janet still more 


unhappy. 
One beautiful summer after- 


by Zoe Meyer 


noon Janet thought of a won- 
derful new game. She was 
eager to have some one play it 
with her. Seeing Bob and 
Betty playing Indian in the 
meadow, she ran out to them. 

‘‘O Twins,” she cried, her 
eyes shining, ‘‘let’s not play 
Indian. I know the most beau- 
tiful new game!”” 

But Bob and Betty wanted 
to play Indian. When Janet 
found that they would not play 
her game, she drew down the 
corners of her mouth and 
looked so disagreeable that the 
twins ran away down the street 
to join other playmates, leav- 
ing Janet standing alone in the 
meadow. 

She walked slowly over to 
the brook, and threw herself 
down in the long grass and 
stared up at the clouds drifting 
along like little white ships on 
a blue, blue sea. Janet had a 
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very uncomfortable feeling in- 
side, and she wanted to think 
all by herself. 

It was a warm afternoon, 
and, although she tried ever so 
hard to keep her eyes open, 
they just would close. Before 
you could have counted ten she 
was fast asleep. 

And then she had the most 
beautiful dream! For a mo- 
ment the brook stopped its 
chattering, while a dainty Lit- 
tle creature stepped out of it 
and danced toward her. She 
had a dress exactly the color of 
the water where it makes a 
deep, clear pool under the 
bank, and eyes the color of the 
sky reflected in the shallow 
places. And her voice—why 
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her voice was exactly like the 
laughter of the brook when it 
plays with the white pebbles in 
its bed. 

‘Will you play with me, 
lovely water sprite? I will 
play anything you want to,”’ 
Janet said in a lonesome voice. 

‘*Do you know who I am?’’ 
asked the sprite. And when 
Janet shook her head, the 
sprite went on, ‘‘I am a happy 
thought you had a moment ago 
and I have come to tell you a 
secret.”’ 

The sprite seated herself 
comfortably on the nice yellow 
cushion in the center of a 
daisy, and tucked her feet up 
under her. ‘‘Should you like 
to know a way to make all your 
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playmates love to be with you 
instead of wanting to run away 
from you, Janet?”’ she asked. 

‘‘Oh, yes, please tell me,”’ 
Janet begged, her eyes shining 
with eagerness. 

‘‘Then listen.’’ For a min- 
ute the sprite spoke earnestly ; 
then she jumped from the 
daisy and tripping over to 
where Janet lay in the grass, 
she whispered three words into 
her ear, just three words. What 
she said made Janet’s eyes 
shine like stars, for she thought 
it the loveliest secret she had 
ever heard. 

The next moment she awoke 
and sat up, rubbing her eyes. 
The sprite was gone, but she 
had left her secret in Janet’s 
heart. The little girl kissed 
her hand to the brook which 
was laughing as if at a good 
joke, and danced away over the 
meadow to find her playmates. 

Bob and Betty were sitting 
on the steps, resting. 

‘Come on, Twins, let’s 
play,’’ Janet invited. 

But Bob shook his head. 
‘*T’m tired,”’ he answered quite 
crossly. 

Janet frowned and started 
to say something, and Betty 
whispered to her brother, ‘‘Oh, 
dear, now she is going to pout 
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again. I just wish she hadn’t 
come.”’ 

But Janet remembered— 
just in time. Instead of pout- 
ing, she whispered to herself 
three words, and those three 
words made her feel so good 
that she laughed right out 
loud. And the next thing she 
knew the twins were laughing 
with her as they all ran to the 
meadow to play Indian _to- 
gether. 

While they were in the 
imeadow, two other children 
came along. ‘‘Oh, there’s pouty 
Janet,’’ one of them cried. 

Janet flushed and some 
angry words almost slipped 
out; almost, but not quite. In- 
stead, she whispered again her 
three magic words, whispered 
them over and over. The other 
children saw her lips move, but 
they did not know what she 
was saying. Now, instead of 
being angry, Janet smiled at 
the boy who had teased her. 

not pouty now,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Don’t vou want to come 
and play ?”’ 

The children were so sur- 
prised that they did not an- 
swer. They stopped to play 


though, and it seemed to all of 
them that they had never be- 
fore had so good a time. 
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After that, when angry 
words almost slipped out or 
when she felt the corners of her 
mouth drawing down, Janet 
remembered the three magic 
words which never, never failed 
her. They seemed to grow more 
powerful with use. And would 
you believe it? The children 
never again ran away and left 
her standing alone. Instead, 
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no game seemed complete 
without her, and I think she 
must have told her playmates 
her magic words, for they al- 
ways seemed to have some won- 
derful secret. 

Shall I tell you these three 
magic words which the water 
sprite whispered into Janet’s 
ear that day in the meadow? 
They are these: ‘‘T love you.”’ 


“he Faith of Riddy’s Rabies 
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The grass is rather high for us, 
But then, we do not mind it. 
We’re looking for our breakfast, 


and 


We know that we shall find it. 
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We have a little summer house 
Down near our apple tree, 

Where we can play all afternoon, 
And sometimes have our tea. 


There are two benches on the sides, 
A tiny table too, 

And roses, running up and down, 
Are always peeking through. 
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‘Ohe Hike 


“Hurry up, Jimmy,” Sue called from the bottom of the stairs. “Aunt 
Dorothy is all ready to take us on our nature hike.” 

“T’ll be ready before you ever think of starting,” Jimmy answered as 
he ran down the stairs. 

“O Sue,” he called, “has Aunt Dorothy got our nature book? It ex- 
plains everything about nature, and we ought to take it along with us.” 

“Yes, I have it, Jimmy,” laughingly answered Aunt Dorothy, “and 
the lunch too. Just what would you suggest that we explore today?” 

“Well, I just finished reading the chapter about trees, in our nature 
book, and I’d like to study them,” replied Jimmy. 

“Trees will be the study subject on our hike today, then,” said Aunt 
Dorothy. 

After they had hiked some distance they came to a grove of trees, 
some of which had been felled. They decided to make the rest of their ex- 

' plorations there, naming the types of trees and figuring the ages of those 

that had been cut. They returned home late that evening, radiantly happy 
over the good time they had had and the things they had learned about 
trees. 

“Thanks, Aunt Dorothy, for taking us on this nature hike. We surely 
did learn a lot about trees,” said Sue and Jimmy. 

“T am glad of that, but your nature book gets all the credit for teach- 
ing you what you learned today,” replied Aunt Dorothy. 


Wouldn’t you like to have a nature book just like the one that Sue and 
Jimmy have? You can have one by ordering it from Unity School. It is 
called Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks and costs 75 cents. You will like the style 
in which it is written because it is interesting and easy to understand. 
Just ask for Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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In every opening 
Flower I’ll see 
God’s glowing life 

And purity. 


In every bird song 
I shall hear: 


| ‘*Be happy, child, 


Love easts out fear.”’ 


I’ll rest through fragrant 
Nights of June. 
\With God’s safe world 


M am in tune. 
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